DEATH OF Louis XIV

worthy of a most Christian King and to make Thee adored
and respected by all the peoples of his kingdom.'

The little boy, frightened by the booming of the voice,
burst into loud sobs and was hastily taken away by his gover-
ness along the shining floors of the palace.

Louis XIV's leg became gangrenous like a corpse's. Five
days later, on the first of September, he entered upon his
death agony with the same aristocratic courage with which he
had met all other exigencies. In his last prayers he addressed
the Deity in forcible majestic style as if he were speaking to
another earthly potentate: his orisons drowned those of the
multitude of ecclesiastics clustered around him. Then for five
hours the death rattle was heard. He died at a quarter past
eight in the morning. His face became a waxen mask. The
most remarkable reign in French history came to an end.

What a legacy for the child! The country, which was al-
ready in a state of great poverty and disunion due to the pro-
longed wars, corrupt administration and religious quarrels,
was to be plunged into greater chaos by the advent of the
Regent. When one says the word Rdgence deceptive visions
of Watteau are conjured up. One forgets that Watteau's most
famous picture, 'L'Embarquement pour Cythere', which has
been called 'a masterpiece of capricious volupti\ was con-
ceived quite a long time before the death of Louis XIV and
indicated a reaction against the tyranny of the Maintenon.
This melancholy painter, with his haunting sadness, his deli-
cious idleness, his world of refined and nonchalant people
dressed in the costumes of Italian opera, was in reality sober
and reserved. This creator of gay supper-parties and idyllic
love-scenes, enchanted by the sound of guitars under im-
mense trees and the wan smile of Grecian deities, was a poet
with an affinity to Mozart. He could not epitomize the spirit
of the Rigence^ for he was incapable of depravation. He
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